POETS  IN PARADISE

while the village barber shaved him, or rather scraped at
his week-old beard with a blunt cut-throat. A woman
carried a -goat-skin, hair still adhering in places, to fill it
with about ten gallons of icy water from the stream.

The tomb stood within a wall of mud, ornamented
with pillars every few feet and guarded directly in front
by four fir trees and one tall cypress.

We entered a chamber, groping our way after the
brilliant sunlight outside. The tomb, surrounded with a
pale blue and gilt fencing upon which hung a picture of
the poet, wore an air of dignity.

Sadi, the Nightingale of Persia, born in Shiraz at the
end of the twelfth century, was something of a traveller,
and intensely human in his outlook on life. He went to
Baghdad to study, then voyaged in the Near East. He
pilgrimaged to Mecca about fifteen times, and visited
India. During the Crusades he was taken prisoner by
the French, but was released upon payment of a stiff
ransom. In gratitude he married the daughter of his
benefactor, a marriage that was not a success. Brooding
upon his unhappiness, he observed that a bad wife was
really a help to man, because she made life such a hell
upon earth that he attained Paradise thereafter: if a man
were too happy in this life, he would have to undergo hell
in the next.

Sadi was a writer of prose as well as poetry, and was a
leader with wide influence. He published two main works,
The Rose Garden, and The Orchard. Every word he used
was supposed to have seventy-two meanings. Aged over
a hundred, he died where he had lived, in his native town.
His mantle descended upon Hafiz.

We once asked Rumi if his country had any laws
beside the Quran.

"Laws? No," he replied. "But we have the maxims
of Sadi."

We retraced our steps, climbed into the droshky, and